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Bucolici Graeci : recensuit et emendavit Udalricus de Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff. Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 
Die Textgeschichte der Griechischen Bukoliker, VON Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Berlin, Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1906. 

The Oxford edition of the Greek bucolic poets has as its com- 
panion the volume published at the same time in Berlin. The 
second work is, in a sense, though not in the conventional sense, 
a commentary on the first. Nearly every important point in 
which the text shows deviation from previous editions finds its 
explanation in one way or another in the latter volume. So much 
of the preface to the text as relates to the fundamental matter of 
the history of the text is a succinct statement of principles and 
results as these are set forth in the volume of discussions. In this 
one word, Textgeschichte, is the essence of the matter. The 
primary merit of the two works now under consideration is the 
thorough and masterly way in which the historical method of 
dealing with a text is applied. 

The edition of the text comprises three parts. The first part 
includes those poems whose title as genuine works of Theocritus 
can be traced back to antiquity. These are the idylls 1-18, 22, 
24, 28-30, the epigrams and the single fragment ; the poems are, 
however, given in the text in this order: 1, 7, 3-6, 8-14, 2, 15, 17, 
16, 18, 24, 22, 28-30, epigrams, fragment. These are the limits 
for Theocritus. Within these limits are two poems, 8 and 9, 
which the editor adjudges spurious. The ancient edition, then, 
which this present edition seeks to reproduce, contains two poems 
wrongly attributed to Theocritus. The first or Theocritean part 
of the Oxford volume is followed by the Appendix, as it is here 
termed, which is composed of the following poems, arranged in 
the following groups: 1. The Lament for Bion, or Moschus 3. 
(We use throughout the familiar system of designation.) This 
poem is placed first in the Appendix as being the first and the 
closest of" the accretions to the Theocritean collection. 2. Theoc- 
ritus 25. Moschus 4. These two poems are preserved alike in 
the two families of manuscripts, n and *. 3. Theocritus 26 and 
27. These two are preserved in n alone. 4. Theocritus 2oand 21. 
Moschus 1. Theocritus 19. Bion 1. Efe Ne«pw "hhanv- Theoc- 
ritus 23. Bion 2. These poems are preserved in * alone. 5. 
Moschus 2, which has been transmitted through channels inde- 
pendent of n and * ; and the fragments of Bion and Moschus, 
chiefly from Stobaeus. The third part, which follows the Appen- 
dix and concludes the text, is made up of the Technopaegnia 
which were once an appendix to the ancient edition of Theocritus. 

The current classification of the bucolic poems into three groups, 
prefaced respectively by the names Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, 
dates from the edition of Stephanus. Wilamowitz begins his 
work on the farther side of Stephanus, and the old classification 
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is once and for all left behind. The starting point of the discussion 
is the determination of the peculiar textual history of Theocritus 
i> 3-13- Of prime importance is Codex Ambrosianus 222, or K. 
This manuscript is the best representative of an ancient Theocritus 
carefully edited and furnished with scholia which are an important 
check upon the text. Together with one other witness, K vouches 
for the presence of the Thalysia in the second place in the oldest 
ascertainable edition of Theocritus. Together with a further 
group of witnesses, K vouches for the presence of the Pharma- 
ceutriae in another than the second place. This is the basis lor 
the order adopted: 1,7,3-6, 8-13. Of these, 12 and 13 have 
7rai8epaoria as the dominant motive ; the ten that precede are gen- 
uine pastorals and are the decern eclogae mere rusticae mentioned 
in the introduction to the Servius commentary upon Vergil's 
Bucolics. 

The discussion proceeds to consider the order of the poems 14, 
2, 15-18, and their textual basis. That which individualizes this 
group of poems is the relatively diminishing importance of K, 
and the growing significance of that body of manuscripts indicated 
by *. Besides the differences in character, there is the important 
distinction that unlike K and its fellows * has no scholia. Yet by 
a process of retrogression, a point of convergence is found for 
these two branches of the text. This appears from an examina- 
tion of the common corruptions in 14. 23, 39, 60. More instruc- 
tive still is 16. 44, where the common corruption evidently arose 
somewhere between the second and fifth centuries. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that an ancient text carefully made and 
provided with a commentary, is the basis of the existing text of 
Theocritus. The order in which this second group of poems is 
printed in the Oxford volume is the order of K: 14, 2, 15, 17, 
16, 18. The evidence that the 18 poems are by Theocritus is not 
the authority of any printed edition or of the Byzantine scholars, 
but this fact, in addition to whatever other ancient testimony may 
exist for the several poems, that these poems formed the principal 
part of an edition of Theocritus which shows every token of having 
been carefully prepared. Further, ancient testimony guarantees 
the genuineness of 24 and 22 ; the Aeolic pieces, 28-30, show 
umiistakable traces of association with the ancient edition. In- 
cluding, then, the epigrams, and the Syrinx which is left in the 
collection of Technopaegjnia, this is the earliest attainable Theoc- 
ritus, so far as external evidence gives basis for a judgment. Of 
the two poems, 25 and 26, whose authenticity is often inferred, 
Wilamowitz assigns the former to the Appendix, negatively, for 
lack of external evidence that it is by Theocritus, and positively, 
upon internal evidence that it is not by Theocritus. The case for 
26 requires delicate balances. Wilamowitz disallows the testi- 
mony of Eustathius, and gives decisive weight to internal evidence 
which pronounces adversely (Textgeschichte p. 104). 

The second part of the Oxford edition, the Appendix, comprises 
everything of the bucolic collection that is not demonstrably by 
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Theocritus. The principle of arrangement is the manuscript evi- 
dence. There is no attempt, as in the edition of Ahrens, to set 
off into distinct groups the works ot Bion and Moschus. In this 
way the fact is exemplified that, so far as trustworthy manusciipt 
evidence goes, the poems of the Appendix are anonymous. The 
attributions of certain ones to Theocritus are not earlier than the 
Byzantine period and are therefore without authority. The 
exceptions to the rule of anonymity are only apparent. The 
Runaway Love of Moschus gets its author's title in the manu- 
script's sources from the Anthology, and the Europa of Moschus 
has an entirely different textual history from that of the preceding 
poems of the Appendix. Just as in the case of Theocritus an an- 
cient edition with a grammatical commentary is the clue that leads 
back into antiquity, so here the recognition of the precise way in 
which each poem has been handed down, together with the recog- 
nition of the separate character of the Appendix, gives the true 
point of departure. The way backward toward antiquity is not 
so much a way as a region of gloom with occasional points of 
light. There is evidence enough to justify the following conclu- 
sion (Textgeschichte p. 106): that there existed in late antiquity 
a large comprehensive collection of bucolic poems side by side 
with the edition of Theocritus. For the larger one, evidence 
carries us back as far as the time of Nonnus ; for the smaller, the 
scholia, the history of the collection of epigrams and the testimony 
yielded by Vergil lead back to the first century B. c. In this 
period there existed an edition of Theocritus, with a learned com- 
mentary of the sort that indicates the authorship of the gramma- 
rian Theon. 

Up to this point the investigation has proceeded from the later 
toward the earlier point of time. Here it rests, and two epigrams 
are offered in evidence. The first is found in the scholia and is 
ascribed to Artemidorus, a grammarian whose time can be 
determined approximately as 70 B. C. 

BovKoKtKai Motcrat (TTropdSa noKii, vvv d apa iraaai 
fVri piac /idv&pas, ivr\ fims ayeKas. 

The other is the epigram commonly reckoned as the twenty- 
second of Theocritus, beginning: oAAor 6 Xios. The former is the 
motto which Artemidorus prefixed to a comprehensive collection 
of bucolic poems. It is a fair inference that we have in the poems 
of the Appendix the remains of this collection, although the rela- 
tionship cannot be traced in detail. The latter epigram was 
prefixed to the special edition of Theocritus prepared by the son 
of Artemidorus, the grammarian Theon. This edition was 
restricted to the poems of Theocritus; Theon drew upon the 
larger collection for his text of the poems and added a learned 
commentary which is the nucleus of our scholia. That the poems 
in the collection of Artemidorus, both those of Theocritus and the 
others as well, had never before been collected, is to be inferred 
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from the couplet. The same thing is presupposed by the term 
o'SuMiov, a diminutive of il&os ; both terms were used by the gram- 
marians of single poems. The history of the text of Pindar is 
parallel with that of Theocritus in that the poems of both were 
collected and arranged not by the authors but by later hands, and 
in both cases the single pieces passed current for a long period. 

I have attempted to formulate in brief compass the theory which 
underlies the Oxford text of the bucolic poets. In his attitude 
toward the problems presented, Wilamowitz cordially acknowl- 
edges the intellectual leadership of Ahrens. His own acumen 
and learning are devoted to the important end of correcting and 
advancing the work which Ahrens began. In the fiity years that 
have intervened, the vulgate notion of the bucolic poets has not 
been radically changed for the wider circle of readers. To this 
extent, at least, Theocritus, Bion and Moschus have remained the 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus of Stephanus, that the burden of 
proof has seemed to rest upon him who questions the authorship 
of any given poem. It is an important event in criticism that the 
Oxford edition of the bucolic poets has discarded the old order 
in the interests of a system of arrangement that displays at once 
the results attained during the last fifty years for the history of 
the text and the question of authorship. 

The value of Ahrens' work has been somewhat obscured by the 
license which he used in the rejection of verses. The Oxford 
volume is a good measure of the progress that fifty years have 
brought in both theory and practice of textual criticism. The 
text, as such, is in the best sense conservative. In the praefatio, 
p. VIII seq., is a terse statement of the essential difference be- 
tween the problem presented to an editor or emendator by Theoc- 
ritus, and that presented by the poems of the Appendix. On 
p. IX this principle of procedure is formulated : a vulgatis ad 
tradita redire et debut et volui. There is observable throughout 
a refreshing independence of judgment in the treatment of time- 
honored conjectures, and a keen sense of what constitutes evidence. 
It is a small matter, to be sure, yet characteristic, that the critical 
note to 7. 8, tKpaivav, does not read: "corr. Heinsius", or "conj. 
Heinsius", but "Heinsius e Vergil. Eel. IX. 42"; for the critical 
fact is Vergil's imitation, not the authority of Heinsius. This is 
one of a number of instances. Verse 61 of 13 is rejected, but on 
the best of authority. The only excision that can be called radical 
is 5- 73 ; and yet the condemnation of the verse means the resto- 
ration of a perfectly certified reading in verse 1. The one other 
passage which may fall under the suspicion of radical treatment 
is 22. 170, after which a considerable lacuna is assumed. This 
thesis is defended at length in the valuable fifth appendix of the 
Textgeschichte. We are here concerned with the fact that the 
root of the new interpretation is found in the conservation of two 
readings, in 173 and 175, which former editors have assumed to 
be valueless. The most notable piece of constructive work is the 
discussion of 1. 105-113 (Textgeschichte, 21. n. 1; 229-235). 
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Usually from one to four verses are abandoned as interpolations. 
By the help of a quotation by Plutarch, Wilamowitz emends 106 
and 107, then defends 107, which has been very generally con- 
demned, and vs. no as well. He reconstructs, by the aid of 
certain notes in the Servius commentary to the Aeneid (2. 35, 
687, 649; 1. 617), together with the passage from Plutarch above 
cited, a version that Theocritus is alleged to have given of the 
blinding of Anchises. These references of the grammarians to 
this peculiar version have always been a puzzle, since they have 
not been found to be applicable to any extant poem of Theocritus. 
Contrary to the common version that Anchises had been crippled 
by a thunderbolt of Zeus, Theocritus is asserted to have said that 
he was blinded by a thunderbolt. Now Wilamowitz maintains 
that the essential part of the story, so far as it concerns Theocritus, 
was the blinding ; the way in which the blinding was effected, i. e. 
by a thunderbolt, is attributed to Theocritus by a piece of careless 
mental association, for he thought of it as brought to pass by the 
sting of bees. Verse 107 assumes a knowledge of this version 
and hints at the story of the sorry sequel of the favor of Aphrodite 
to Anchises ; just as no hints at the fatal encounter with the boar 
which Aphrodite's favor had brought upon Adonis. This version 
of the blinding of Anchises gives point to vs. 107 and explains the 
otherwise unexplained references in Servius. It is, to be sure, not 
a tradition, but a reconstruction which is based upon tradition 
and which satisfies the principal conditions of the problem. With- 
out any attempt at an exhaustive list of interesting passages, the 
treatment of the text in the following is worthy of notice: 15. 
143-4, where the readings of K are brought to honor; 6. 15-16, 
21-25, where slight but valuable changes of punctuation are made ; 
7. 15-16; 15. 15-16; 16. 72, 107. 

Among the poems which stood in the ancient edition are two, 
8 and 9, whose genuineness Wilamowitz denies. The question 
has been long debated. The interpretation of 9 is of peculiar 
interest since it bears decisively upon the two principal views that 
are held as to the earliest edition of Theocritus. The reasons 
have already been outlined for the conclusion that Theocritus 
himself did not publish his poems collectively. The seventh 
appendix to the Textgeschichte deals in detail with 9, maintaining 
that the poem is a whole, having a beginning, a middle and an 
end ; a poor poem, indeed, yet from one hand ; not, however, in 
any part of it from the hand of Theocritus. The interpretation of 
the crucial verses, 28-36, will, I believe, stand. If so, the chief 
support is withdrawn from the theory that Theocritus himself 
issued an edition of bucolic poems, whose epilogue is embedded 
in 9. 

The ground that we have so far traversed is beset by critical 
difficulties and controversies which are here, for the most part, 
left without discussion. The purpose of this review is not so 
much to estimate as to point out that which is new and relatively 
important. Two salient features the Oxford edition of the bucolic 
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poets possesses, a conservative text and an apparently radical 
arrangement of the poems. Both features are the outcome of one 
method: the historical method of treating an ancient author, 
which seeks to remove the accretions of the centuries and to 
restore the ancient book to its earliest ascertainable form. With 
regard to the order of the poems it should be said that the appli- 
cation of this method does not mean that the convenience of the 
average reader, familiar with the old order, has been ignored. 
On the contrary, every care has been taken to mark the poems 
so as to facilitate reference. He who seeks "Theocritus 23" or 
"Moschus 4" need seek neither long nor in vain. 

In conclusion a word concerning the new Theocritus from the 
teacher's point of view. The reading of Theocritus in American 
Colleges is on the increase and we are even promised an American 
edition adapted to class-room use. The teacher who cares for 
fresh interpretation will find something to his advantage in these 
two books, technical though they seem. The Argumenta, given at 
the end of the text, contain many a valuable hint. The discussion 
of 8, Textgeschichte p. 122 f., the whole of the third appendix which 
deals in a large way with the chronological order of the poems, 
and the fourth, fifth, sixth and ninth appendices are especially 
valuable. I mention last the first thing that caught my attention 
in opening the new volume of poems, the note to the first words 
of the epigram: &k\ * 6 X?or. " Homerus, cf. 7. 47; 22. 218." 
That "the Chian" of this epigram is not some Theocritus who 
hailed from Chios but Homer himself is so apt and so epigram- 
matic that it is difficult to think oneself back into the old explana- 
tion. It is of interest to know that an ancient grammarian and 
one modern scholar, Welcker, saw the truth ; but as a piece of 
available knowledge we may fairly ascribe this interpretation to 
the editor of the Oxford volume. 

Hamilton College. EDWARD FlTCH. 
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